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USHER L. BURDIC 


PREFACE 1630814 


Inasmuch as my first business adventure was at Munich 
and | put up the first building in the town, I thought it would be 
of some interest to the old residents of that place and to their 
children to write a short history of the early days of that little 
hamlet. 


since I left there in i911 I have only occasionally been back 
to visit the town, and while many of the buildings are there, the 
original settlers are gone. Some have moved away, but most 


of them have died. 


I helped survey the town and sold all of the lots, hence ! 
recall many of the events of interest. I have kept no notes and 
write this entirely from memory. Being young at the time, and 
it being my first business venture, deep impressions were made, 
and with a few slight errors, I think the story will be found to 
be quite accurate. 


I owe @ great debt to the people in western Cavalier 
County, for it was here that my success was dependent upon 
the patronage of the people, both in business and politics. | 


~-was elected to the State Legislature from this district twice ond 


left the place when I was Lieutenant-Governor. In business | 
never lost a dollar, and trusted everyone. I] was always busy 
and had many things to do, yet the five years I lived at Munich 
were the happiest days of my life. 


USHER L. BURDICK 


DE 


HOW MUNICH LOOKED IN PIONEER DAYS 


“Reminiscences of Munich, N. D.” 


During the football season of,bad as some of the others. Mose 


1903, one of the North Dakotans 
‘who was very much 
in my efforts at football was David 
H. Beecher, President of the Un- 
ion National Bank of Grand 
Forks. After a big game at Min- 
neapolis, he never failed to call 
me up and take me out to a 
swell dinner, either at Scheiks 
or the Old Nicollet Cafe. 

We became very well acquaint- 
ed, and he was interested to know 
what I was going to do when I 
graduated in the spring of 1904. 
I told him I intended to open a 
law office at Northfield (later 
named Hampden), Ramsey Count- 
ty, North Dakota, where my bro- 
ther-in-law, William G. Robertson, 
owned and operated a small state 
bank. Beecher then inquired if I 
had any banking experience and 
I informed him that I had worked 
a few months in the First Na- 
tional bank of Minnewaukan, while 
the Cashier. O. I. Hegge, was ser- 
ving in the North Dakota senate. 
Mr. Beecher then unfolded to me 
a proposition. He would start a 
bank at Munich, Cavalier County, 
to which place the Great North- 
ern Railroad was grading a line 
from Lakota north to the Cana- 
dian line. It was to be a First 
National Bank and I was to be 
credit man of the bank with the 
title of cashier and have my law 
office in the rear of the bank. I 
would have to have $5,000 stock in 
the bank and was to guarantee 
that any loans I made would be 
paid. For this service, I was to 
receive $125 per month. I took 
the matter under advisement. 

I spent the summer of 1904 at 
Hampden playing baseball and oth- 
erwise keeping in shape because 
I had another year to play at 
Minnesota before graduation. Ne- 
braska was tough that year and, at 
the constant urging of Dr. Henry 
L. Williams, I returned to Min- 
nesota, from Hampden, just three 
days before the Nebraska game, 
learned the signals and played the 
full period of the game, and was 
one of a few of the old men left 
when the game ended. It was a 
fierce, brutal game but Minnesota 
emerged the winner 16 to 12. I was 
a sorry looking sight, but not as 


| Strathern, 
interested | knocked out on his check, 


center, had his eye 
and 
“Sunny” Thorpe lost both front 
teeth. 

Football Or Banking 

That night I received a wire 
from Hampden that I would have 
to come back immediately as ar- 
rangements were being made to 
start the Beecher bank at Munich, 
I never had to make a decision 
so difficult. I was a fixture on the 
team. I was experienced and could 
have nailed down a reputation in 
football that would have lasted 
through the years. I had to look 
out for my future also, so I left 
that night, after playing the best 
game I had ever played, for Hamp- 
den and, of course, never returned 
to Minnesota. 

William Budge of Grand Forxs, 
had the townsite at Munich as he 
was a personal and life-long friend 
of James J. Hill. Mr. Beecher ar- 
ranged with Budge that I was to 
handle the sale of the lots at Mun- 
ich. The First National Bank of 
Munich was organized and I took 
$5,000 stock, obtaining the money 
from my father-in-law, Hans Rob- 
ertson, of Park River. 

Budge arrived at Hampden some- 
time in the first part of December 
and I went with him to where 
Munich was to be. Arriving there 
we found only a sod house and, 
before we got through locating the 
lots, night came on and we 
stayed in this sod house all night. 
We had no fire, but Budge unroll- 
ed a bundle of buffalo robes and 
we penned up for the night. The 
thermometer stood at 30 below 
zero, but we slept as smugly as 
we would have in a steam heated 
modern hotel. Our team was lod- 
ged with a neighbor, and the next 
day we drove back to Hampden. 

Late in December, about the 
20th, John Grovum, a dray man at 
Hampden and who intended to 
open the same line of business 
at Munich, loaded up what few 
belongings we had (which was 
very slight, and Mrs. Burdick and 
myself piled into the sled and we 
pulled out for Munich. I had erec- 
ted a small house on the lot where 
the First National was to be loca- 
ted and, upon arriving at Munich, 
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we took up our residence in the 
back of this building. The front 
I had fixed up as a bank. 


Sells Personal Checks 


Our charter had been granted 
but we had no books, safe or 
blanks. Homesteaders were coming 
in, in flocks to buy drafts to send 
for merchandise but we were not 
ready for business. I conceived the 
idea of selling the customers my 
personal checks, drawn on the 
State Bank at Hampden, and 
would remit the checks received 
by mail or, if the money got too 
large in amount, I sent that by 
livery to Hampden. Soon the rail- 
road built in as far as Munich and 
our safe, books and blanks arrived 
and we set up a full-fledged First 
National Bank, where we operated 
with good results until the new 
Bank was erected in the summer 
of 1905. The bank is still operating 
in the same building, although I 
think it has reconverted into a 
State Bank. It never was closed 
however, and has remained one of 
the few banks in North Dakota 
that went through all depressions. 

The sale of lots was brisk and 
in three months the old sod house 
had many neighbors. Jake Koehn 
put up the first building in Mun- 
ich, a livery barn, hauling the 
lumber from Starkweather on the 
Farmers Railroad Line running 
north of Devils Lake. Our house 
on the First National Bank site 
was the second building. 

Crops were good in Cavalier 
county that year and, with new 
elevators opening at Munich, there 
was very good business. One of the 
things in demand there at that 
time was horses, and my next ven- 
ture was to build a sale barn in 
co-partnership with a Mr. McCork- 
le. He was a very good judge of 
horses and an honest horse deal- 
er, if such a person can be honest. 
McCorkle brought in horses from 
Iowa, and I brought in horses 
from western Dakota. I used to 
drive them in a herd across coun- 
try, I had plenty of experience 
with wild horses on Graham’s 
Island, where I was raised, which 
came well into play in handling 
these wild horses. Sales were good 
and soon the wild horses proved 
better than the Iowa horses, and 
Mr. McCorkle sold out his in- 


terest in the sale stable to me. 
First July 4th In ’05 


The first Fourth of July cele- 
bration was held in Munich in 
1905. An immense crowd assem- 
bled. I was the speaker of the day, 
and put on the wild west riding 
exhibition. I wasn’t very good in 
either field but, since there was 
no one better there that day, the 
people seemed pleased. Probably 
they didn’t want to offend me by 
speaking what they thought. I 
always had one loyal friend at 
Munich and that was Jacob Koehn. 
He remarked that my speech was 
great and that my riding was THE 
BEST HE HAD SEEN. Of course, 
he had not seen much wild west 
at that time. 

The next thing the people want- 
ed was farm machinery so I or- 
ganized the Munich Machine Com- 
pany and sold wagons, buggies, 
plows, and a full line of farm 
machiney. 

It was not long before there 
were two other farm machine 
places and the competition was 
stiff. We did a large business, 
however, and there was much local 
talk that bank funds were being 
used in the horse and machine 
businesses. That was entirely false, 
as no bank money was ever used 
in any outside business. David H. 
Beecher, always my friend, put up 
all the money I wanted to carry 
on this business. Mr. Beecher made 
much more money in this business 
than he made on his bank stock; 
and in all the business I did with 
him at Munich, where we sold on 
open account on notes, we never 
lost one dollar. The people were 
fine people and all they asked 
was a square deal in business 
venture. We gave them that, and 
the First National Bank of Mun- 
ich was the first bank in the coun- 
ty to cut out bonus charges on 
loans. It was customary in loan- 
ing a customer $100 to charge a 
bonus of $10, giving him $90 in- 
stead of $100 and then charging 
12 per cent on the $90, which 
the customer received, and 12 per- 
cent on the $10 which he did not 
receive at all. The First National 
Bank of Munich was the first 
bank in the area to cut the in- 
terest rate to 10 per cent which, 
in those early days, was quite a 
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come-down from the old 12 per 
cent bonus system. 

After the best lots had been 
sold, Mr. Budge made me a pro- 
position to pay him $5,000 for what 
remained unsold. I proposed $3,000. 
Budge then made a counter pro- 
posal that we would go up to the 
old sod house and play a game of 
7 Up. If he won, I was to pay 
him $5,000; if he lost, I was te 
pay him $3,000 and give him a 
team of horses which he greatly 
admired. I won. Budge loaded the 
team in a box car, got in himself, 
and left town. As I sold the lots 
he sent me deeds. 

I put on an auction sale of lots 
and sold enough to pay Budge. I 
sold lots after that and some were 
sold for taxes. 


Railroad Builds to Sarles 


The railroad terminus was at 
Munich until the summer of 1905 
when it pushed on to Sarles near 
the Canadian border. There was 
much activity in business at Mun- 
ich that year. Frank Henning ran 
the first meat market, and the 
railroad building activity enlarged 
his business and he did a boom- 
ing business that summer. 

The Munich baseball team was 
organized that spring of 1905. I 
was more of a football player than ; 
a baseball player, but managed to 
keep on the team although I pre- 
sume I was about the _ poorest 
player of the lot. Billy Pickley of 
Hampden was the regular umpire 
around the locality. He had been 
an old-time ball player and was 
an excellent umpire. Clyde had 
the best team of the surrounding 
small towns and was a little too | 
much for Munich; though, between 
our playing and a favorable um- 
pire, we did beat them twice. 

I was elected on the school board, 
and was in charge of the building 
of the first schoolhouse in Mun- 
ich. A part of the present school- 
house was the part built in 1905. 

In the spring of 1906, things 
began to happen around Munich. 
Uncle Dan McMillan, who was 
the Alex McKenzie lieutenant of 
Cavalier county, wanted the dele- 
gates from Munich to back him 
up in his plan to re-elect Gover- 
nor E. Y. Sarles. Uncle Dan was 
a fine man, but I had never liked 
McKenzie as I read the Spoilers 


by Rex Beach and knew some- 


thing of the methods of McKenzie. 
I took part in the Republican cau- 
cus at Munich to elect delegates 
to the County Convention. We 
won the delegates but lost at the 
County Convention by the best de-: 
monstration of gang methods the 
people had seen. Charley McMill- 
an was chairman, and I tried to 
get the floor but he refused to 
recognize me and put and carried 
motions right and left. Before the 
County Convention was 20 minutes 
old we, the so-called insurgents, 
were out and a solid Sarles dele- 
gation was elected to go to the 
State Convention at Jamestown. 
The tactics used by the old guard 
at Langdon at the County Con- 
vention did not set well with the 
people and it furnished the spark 
that brought defeat not only to 
the regulars in Cavalier County, 
but contributed to the defeat of E. 
Y. Sarles in the full. E. Y. Sarles 
was nominated on the Republican 
ticket, but a short time later the 
Democrats, who then had only a 
few votes in North Dakota, met 
at Minot and nominated John 
Burke of Devils Lake for Gover- 
nor. Burke was known to us by 
reputation only and that reputa- 
tion was good. He was called 
“Honest John.” 


Early Day Politics 


The insurgent forces in the Re- 
publican party decided to Jeave the 
McKenzie machine and_ support 
Burke. I was selected as a candi- 
date for State Representative in 
the 18th District of Cavalier Coun- 
ty and made very little effort for 
myself, but campaigned for John 
Burke. The townships around Mun- 
ich gave me an almost solid vote 
and by this means I was elected 
to the Legislature, and by similar 
action in other counties John 
Burke was elected Governor. The 
McKenzie machine was completely 
repudiated. As the campaign pro- 
gressed, the insurgent forces be- 
came better organized so _ that, 
when the Legislature went into 
session, we had control of the 
lower house. Treadwell Twitchell, 
then a rising insurgent, was elect- 
ed Speaker and John Sorlie of 
Grand Forks, Floor leader. The 
Primary Election Law was offered 
and also the anti-pass, both de- 
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signed to clip the wings of Mc- | 


Kenzie. Nothing happened because 
the McKenzie forces were in con- 
trol of the Senate. 

The winter of 1906-07 was a 
terrible stormy winter. It was us- 
ual to recess the Legislature about 


half way through the session and, 


permit the members to go home. 
I started heme by train and ar- 
rived at Lakota all right, but the 
branch to Sarles was blocked with 
snow. I wanted to get home to 
Mrs. Burdick. I took passage on 
a ramming snow plow, and we 
were two full days going 40 miles. 
The snow was fully 10 feet high 


~ 


them to find that none of the four 
cars of coal were for Munich. The 
crowd became angry and it looked 
like trouble. I volunteered to take 
possession of one car and weigh 
out the coal to the citizens in and 
around Munich. I collected the 
money. The railroad crew put up: 
quite a nosiy resistance but, seeing 
that they were up against freez- 
ing people, they stood aside and 
saw the coal delivered. 

I gave the entire proceeds to 
the railroad company agent, and 
we never heard anything more 
about the coal. During the re- 
mainder of that severe winter, 


AN EARLY DAY AUCTION SALE AT MUNICH | 


on many parts of the track and, 
to get through, the engineer would 


back up a mile and then come at/| 


the snow with full speed. Some- 
times we would go through, more 
often not. When stuck, all hands 
would have to get out and shovel 
the engine loose. Then the engine- 
er would pick up and take another 
ram at the drift. We arrived at 
Munich in the afternoon of the 
second day. 


Commandeer Car Of Coal 


The whole town was snowed un- 
der and the coal was running low. 
The next train brought up four 
cars of coal billed for Sarles, but 
no coal for Munich. Hundreds of 
people assembled at the train for 
coal, and it was a sad blow to 


Munich was not by-passed with 
coal. 


I returned to Bismarck and stay- 
ed until the end of the session, 
fully determined that I had had 
enough of legislating. I had no 
intentions of again filing for the 
office and said so. About the time 
the filing was to expire, Bert 
Groom, then at Langdon, and Char- 
ley Johnston came over from 
Langdon and persuaded me to run 
again. They didn’t think they had 
anyone else who could defeat the 
stalwart candidate. I consented and 
filed, and was elected by the same 
people again. All the townships 
around Munich gave me an almost 
solid vote. One thing helped me in 
that election and that occurred out 
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at an auction sale in the Rosehill 
country, where I was clerking a 
sale. Duncan McEwan, quite a 
fighting man, had a claim against 
the farmer who was selling out 
and in a boisterous way came 
in where I was settling and cus- 
sed me out and wanted his money. 
I had money stacked up on the 
table of all demoninations but, 
when I was called a black-haired 
son of so and so, I kicked the 
table away and landed on the in- 
truder with great force. He went 
down and I kept him down. When 
the fight ended, the money on the 
table had been spilled in all direc- 
tions and the crowd of people 
were down on all fours gathering 
silver. The money to the last cent 
was returned to me. I did not 
know until the fight was over 
who the man was that I had mixed 
with and, when I learned it was 
Duncan McEwan, I thought how 
lucky I was that I had disposed 
of him. If I had known his name 
before the trouble, I probably 
would have tried some appease- 
ment tactics but, still, I am not 
sure I would have changed my 
course. 


This feat spread throughout the 
district quickly and was greatly 
exaggerated, and almost super- 
human process was by their tales 
ascribed to me. In the area where 
this trouble occurred, I received 
a tremendous vote. 

During the primary campaign of 
1908, Quentin was born at Munich. 
Mrs. Burdick and I could not agree 
on a name for this new comer. 
I wanted to name him Quentin 
and she had another name. We 
lived in a neighborhood where 


Forks, was one candidate and Wil- 
liam White of Portland was the 
ther. Representative Collins’ of 
Cass county proposed my name as a 
compromise candidate and, to my 
complete surprise, I was selected 
at the caucus and elected the next 
day. 
Sells Out Bank 


In the spring of 1910, I pur- 
chased some land at Williston 
where I intended to locate in the 
law business. I sold my interest 
in the First National bank, the 
machine business and a half sec- 
tion of land just east of Munich. 
Having guaranteed all loans in 
the bank up to $5,000, I did not 
know whether I would have money 
coming or not. It was decided that 
I should pick one appraiser, the 
new bank crowd an appraiser, and 
those two to pick a third when 
all three would pass on the paper. 
The third man selected was C. B. 
McMillan, banker of Hannah, and 
my political opponent in Cavalier 
County. When this arrangement 
was announced, I was sure I would 
have a lot of bank paper shoved 
back at me to absorb my bank 
stock. To my complete surprise, 
every note in the bank was ac- 
cepted and I was paid in full for 
my bank stock. 

I decided to move my belongings 
to Williston in two stock cars. 
In one I had a nice lot of pure- 
bred percheron mares and a stal- 
lion, and in the other a fine lot 
of registered Hereford cattle. I 
showed these horses at the Cava- 
lier county fair in 1909, and took 
first and second on mares. At the 
state fair at Grand Forks my stal- 
lion, Gasolite, took second place. 


there were many children, and I} At the same state fair my Here- 
told them one day that Quentin | ford took all the premiums in 
was the name of the baby. Thatjevery class, for the reason I had 


settled it; the kids started call- 
ing him Quentin, and that name 
stuck. 

I returned to the Legislature for 
the session of 1909 with no plans 
or designs for the speakership of 
the House, in fact, I never dream- 
ed of such a move. Arriving at 
Bismarck one day late for the pre- 
liminary organization work, there 
was a deadlock among the “In- 
surgents” as to whom was to be 
named speaker. Bardi Skullason, 
a brilliant lawyer from Grand 


the only Herefords there. 

These Percherons and Herefords 
were the first purebred to be 
brought to Williams county, and 
today the famous Anders Mattson 
herd of Herefords in McKenzie 
county trace their historical back- 
ground to these cattle. 

I was a candidate for lieutenant 
governor in 1910 and made a state- 
wide campaign in company with 
Pat Norton of Devils Lake, candi- 
date for secretary of state. Pat 
was a splendid speaker in those 
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days. We _ spoke frequently and 
occasionally I took part in foot 
races at celebrations. I had no 
difficulty in winning. At Wolford, 
I won two smoked hams for first 
place in a foot race, and Pat 
traded them to a newspaper at 
Lansford for newspaper support. 
We had a good time in this cam- 
paign, although the weather was 
extremely hot. In the last days of 
June, the hot winds cooked all 
grain from Minot west. At Wil- 
liston, where I had set up a live- 
stock business, we were completely 
wiped out by the hot winds. We 
were both elected, and the $83 per 
month which I received as lieu- 
tenant governor kept things going 
at Williston. 

In that election, the Munich peo- 
ple delivered the same as always. 
Those townships around Munich. 
gave me an almost solid vote. 

I had 160 acres of flax to harvest 
in the fall of 1910 on the land 
which I had not sold at Munich. 
I went back early to look after 
this flax, but a snowstorm came 
in September and never melted. 
The field was covered with snow 
and the flax remained until spring. 
We threshed it then but, during 
the winter, mice had eaten on the 
flax until there was not much 
left. The grade was also poor, and 
a field that would have yielded 
many thousand dollars was a com- 
plete loss. 


13 Blind Pigs 


Munich was the end of the line 
for several months, and all the 
rough tough characters from the 
ends of the earth were there. 
There wasn’t any such thing as 
law or order. This small town at 
one time had 13 blind pigs; and 
it was 28 miles from the county 
seat at Langdon, accessible only 
by stage run then by Jake Koehn 
heretoforth referred to. Gambling 
of all sorts was carried on in day- 
light; sporting houses lined the 
outskirts of the town to the east 
along the railroad track. We ap- 
pointed a local police, but no man 
could cope with this ever-increas- 
ing gang. 

I was pressed into service, and 
the first thing we did was to build 
a jail out of timbers and then 
went at the work of suppressing 
the lawlessness. For several months 


I presume, I had at least one fight 
per day and some days several. 
W. H. Price was states attorney 
of Cavalier county and backed up 
anything we did. We moved John 
Deitschman in from the country, 
who was a township justice, and 
set up a court. We dragged in our 
prisoners in the morning and gave 
them a hearing. Old John always 
bound over anyone we brought in 
for fear he might let a bad actor 
go. The road built on north, and 
that helped us with the gang- 
sters as they liked to follow the 
road. By 1907 we had a pretty 
law-abiding town. 

During the reckless and gang 
ridden days, the hotel was always 
full and I permitted traveling men 
to sleep in the bank. One night 
one traveler started out of the 
bank at night and said he was 
going to take in the town. I ad- 
vised him to stay where he was 
as the town was rough. He in- 
sisted on going out. He made one 
blind pig, and without any cere- 
mony, was knocked cold and had 
to be carried back to the bank. 

Blind Piggers Fight 

One night two blind piggers, who 
had developed a jealousy over 
business had a regular street fight 
and one outfit was trying to burn 
the other out. I didn’t care how 
many blind pigs were burned but, 
since they were located right in 
the main blocks of Munich, I had 
to take some action to stop the 
fight. In the general melee that 
followed, I was knocked down and 
about a dozen men were trying 
to get at me. Being under the pile 
and apparently in danger, someone . 
rushed to the bank and told Mrs. 
Burdick that Usher was down un- 
der a pile of men and should have 
some help. ‘“‘Never mind,” she said, 
“he has been under piles before. I 
have seen him in football games 
when 21 men were on top and he 
always came out.” 

This time I doubt if I would 
have gotten out but, suddenly, I 
noticed that men were falling one 
by one. In the light, I saw Pat Fee- 
ley walloping these men with a 
pick handle. He soon knocked off 
the top layer, and I emerged and 
finished the fight. Aside from a few 
cuts on the head, I was no worse 
for the midnight fight to stop 
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the burning of Munich. 

The first grading of main street 
in Munich was contributed by me. 
I had a lot of wild western horses 
and broke them in on plows and 
scrapers. We hada wild west show 
most any time of day in the main 
street. I hired a big, long geared 
lumberjack to drive a team of 
horses and, observing him in the 
act of jerking them savagely with 
the lines, I protested. He said if 
I could get someone to hold the 
team he would teach me not to 
interfere with him while driving 
the team. I went into the bank 
and got Peterson to hold the team, 
and we went at it regular style. 
He was tough but slow of motion 
and, after disposing of him, he got 
up, grabbed the lines and went to 
work again. That settled matters 
and he worked for me during that 
summer. 

One night we raided a blind pig 
and got 80 bottles of whiskey, 
which I put under the floor of the 
sale barn. My helper was Gus 
Holmes, who was working for me. 
When I went to get my evidence 
the next morning, the whiskey 
was gone. I was aware of who took 
it and, looking around the barn, 
I could see no place where it could 
have been stored except up in the 
hay mow. I asked Holmes if he 
knew anything about the disap- 
pearance of the whiskey, and he 
looked me squarely in the eye and 
said “No.” Arming myself with a 
pitchfork, I crawled up in the loft 
and plunged the fork around a few 
times and sure enough located the 
whiskey. This time I carried the 
boose to the justice’s office where 
it was comparatively safe, but 
not altogether safe, as John Deit- 
chman wasn’t adverse to tasting 
liquor for the purpose of evidence, 
of course. 


Mickey Burns Robs 


The worst character who ever 
inhabited Munich was known as 
“Mickey” Burns. He was a desper- 
ate character and men were com- 
plaining that at night, when they 
stepped out behind a blind pig, 
they would be knocked in the head 
and robbed. I suspicioned Burns at 
once, and stayed out there one 
night to see what would take place. 
I had not long to wait. A stranger 
eame out of the back door and 


Burns made a pass at him with a 
blackjack, knocking the man down. 
I stepped out of the darkness and 
nailed Burns with a football tackle 
and locked him up. He was sent 
to Langdon for trial, but broke 
jail and never was heard of again. 


Had First Automobile 


I had the first automobile owned 
in Munich. That was about the 
time cars were first coming out, 
and I think I bought mine in the 
spring of 1905. It had no enclosed 
top, cranked by hand, and acety- 
lene lights. You would pour water 
on the carbon and the gas was fed 
to the burner by rubber tubes. 
Sometimes they worked, but more 
often they didn’t. There were no 
roads except prairie roads, and the 
wagons and buggies had cut the 
earth so that the track was merely 
a trench leaving it high in the 
center. If you ever get into one 
of these ruts, you could not get 
out until you came to the end 
of the rut. The first day I drove 
this car, I got into a rut and could 
see no immediate end to it, so 
tried to pull out; the car turned 
squarely over with the wheels up. 
There being no top, I was thrown 
clear of the car, pried it back in 
position and went ahead. 

One day I passed through a 
neighbor’s yard where there were 
geese, chickens and the owner of 
the farm. He saw me coming and 
took to the stable for safety, as 
he had never seen such a machine 
before. I passed on througn the 
yards doing no damage. The next 
day he told the story of this 
strange object he had seen passing 
through his yard. He said, “I heard 
something coming it passed 
through my yard ‘swish’ — now 
what was it?” 


Some Of The People I Met 


One of the finest characters I 
ever met in Cavalier county was 
Jake Koehn, mail carrier and liv- 
eryman at Munich. He was honest 
to a fault (if such a thing can be) 
and a loyal friend. He had a fine 
family and two of his oldest boys 
were great athletes. Jake and the 
whole community were proud of 
them. 

Without any apparent reason, 
one of these boys became stiff 
and it was thought he had con- 
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tracted rheumatism but, as time 
progressed, his joints began to os- 
sify. The second boy, in a similar 
manner, came down with the same 
malady. Medical science was com- 
pletely baffled and gradually these 
boys became helpless and could 
not move a limb. The family took 
care of them and finally, in the 
midst of troubles, Mrs. Koehn died. 

This left Jake alone to care for 
these boys. About three years ago 
the oldest one died, but Henry is 
still living. Jake never left the 
constant care of his boys, and has 
devoted his life to making things 
as pleasant as possible for them. 

Henry or “Hank” as everyone 
calls him has done some marve- 
lous work in his rigid condition. It 
is not unusual for him to win some 
prize every month in educational 
and puzzle contests. I was there 
to see him in May and he had just 
won a fine bicycle for some puzzle 
which he had figured out. He has 
passed the years in constant search 
for knowledge and, seated by the 
radio, he retains the news of the 
world and can discuss any subject 
with marked intelligence. 

(Editor’s Note: Henry Koehn 
died January 7, 1953, several mon- 
ths after Mr. Burdick wrote this 
story.) 


Jake has never complained of his 
hard fate, and his life has been 
the greatest exhibition of service 
to his family that I have ever 
known. He passed away January 
of 1952. 


A. W. Huss, a lumber dealer at 
Munich, was a very small man but 
had lots of courage and was ready 
at all times to fight. At a ball game 
in Munich, “Big Ole,” a new com- 
er from Norway, was rooting for 
the Clyde team. That didn’t suit 
Huss, so he told Ole to shut up. 
Paying no attention to Huss, Ole 
kept up the rooting. Huss then in- 
formed him that after the game 
he would give Ole a licking. The 
game ended with Clyde the win- 
ner, and Huss went around to find 
Ole. Seeing Huss, Ole started to- 
wards the elevator with Huss in 
hot pursuit. Both disappeared be- 
hind the elevator and were out of 
sight for some time. Finally Huss 
emerged all bloody and his clothes 
in rags. I hastened over where 
Huss was and said, ‘Huss, what 


happened?” Huss, wiping the blood 
away from his mouth responded, 
“Burdick, if you ever get into a 
fight with that ‘Big Ole’ and he 
starts to run, you just let him 
run. I made the mistake of catch- 
ing him.” 

One night I was awakened about 
2 am. in the morning by John 
Mahon, city marshall, and he in- 
formed me that a _ blind-pigger 
was pounding his wife (supposed to 
be) with a full beer bottle. I told 
him he was marshall and to go 
and arrest the man. John came 
back and repeated that he wanted 
help. I finally got up and went 
to the place where the supposed 
murder was taking place. On see- 
ing me, the fellow left his wife 
and made for me with a beer 
bottle in his hand. Just as he 
struck, I ducked under his arm 
and the bottle fell quite harm- 
lessly on my back. He was in a 
position for a regular hay-maker 
and I cracked him a good one. I 
missed his chin and hit him in the 
nose and crushed it. My hand was 
cut with some of this bone, and I 
contacted a good case of blood 
poisoning which Dr. Young attend- 
ed to with great skill. 


We tnrew this customer in a 
box car and gave him a hearing 
the next day. We had preferred 
a charge of assault with a danger- 
ous weapon, with intent to kill. 
John Deitschman found him guilty 
of that and verbally added some 
more charges that we had not 
thought of, and he was bound over 
to the district court on all charges. 
The prisoner was asked if he had 
anything to say and he responded,. 
“Who in hell hit me?” I confessed 
I was the one. He then said, ‘‘What 
did you hit me with?” “My fist,” 
I responded. ‘‘Well,” said the pris- 
oner, “ I thought a damned horse 
kicked me.” To our surprise his 
wife, well beaten up, appeared and 
testified that her husband was a 
good, loving husband and that we 
were trying to “frame” him and 
send him to jail. He went to jail 
all right, but his wife worked at 
Langdon until he served his sen- 
tence, when she again rejoined him 
and they went on their way happy 
in the thought that they were once 
again living in that state of con- 
genial bliss of which they were so 
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familiar. 
Outruns “Whitey” 


One time we had “Whitey” in 
our city jail for running a blind 
pig and a gambling house. He 
had some outside help during the 
night and cut his way out. Learn- 
ing in the morning that he. was 
gone, I took the south bound train 
for Lakota. Thinking ‘“Whitey” 
would walk south to Weaver 7 
miles and then board the train, I 
hid in the closet until the train 
pulled out of Weaver, and then 
stepped out into the smoking car. 
Sure enough, there sat “Whitey.” 
I arrested him and, on arriving 
at Hampden, hired a _ liveryman 
to drive us back to Munich. 
It- was a_ nice. spring day 
and I sat in the back seat chat- 
ting with Whitey.” Finally he said, 
“You took advantage of me. If I 
had had an even chance you could 
not have gotten me.” I said, “Just 
what kind of a chance would you 
want?” “Well,” he said, “if you 
would let me out here on the 
prairie and give me 5 yards to 
start, I could get away.” “Well, 
Mr. Pigger, that is a deal,’ I re- 
sponded. 

I knew “Whitey” was slim and 
that I was heavy, weighing 220 
pounds. I also knew he was full of 
the effects of “booze” and I wasn’t. 
“Whitey” started across the prairie 
like a streak, and I pounded along 
behind him with a regular gate. 
The liveryman followed with his 
rig. For the first 300 yards, 
“Whitey” distanced me, but soon 
his .booze-deadened muscles began 
to play out. I was gaining grad- 
ually and, when I got near enough 
to talk to him, I told him he was 
a goner. This worried him, and he 
began ducking from side to side 
but gradually losing speed. Com- 
ing with in a few feet of him, I 
took a diving tackle at him and 
brought him down. 

We got into the buggy and jog- 
ged along back to Munich. ‘“Whit- 
ey,” like manv law violators, was 
a good sport and, having had his 
chance, he was perfectly satisfied 
to go to jail. 

In those early days there was 
great goose hunting in the fall 
of the year in the vicinity of 
Sweet Water Lake and Cando. Not 
much business was done at Mun- 


ich during the goose season. When 
a very windy day came along, we 
(several hunters from Munich) 
would strike out for the goose 
country. The geese watered far out 
in the lake, but about sunrise 
they would leave the lake in small 
flocks for feeding grounds. We 
would take up a position where 
the geese were flying against the 
wind and, consequently, flew low. 
The tall cane-breaks afforded ex- 
cellent cover, and it was no trick 
at all to get all the geese we could 
carry in a morning’s hunt. 


Goose Hunting 


Some of the hunters from Mun- 
ich were Jack and Bill Elenbaum, 
Cliff Barrett, A. W. Huss (a crack- 
shot), P. J. Antony and a priest 
from Calio, whose name has now 
escaped me. After one of these 
hunts, every family in town had 
free goose for several days. 

John Deitschman, our justice, 
was a.good honest old man, with 
a keen sense of sympathy for those 
whom he believed were being im- 
posed on. I represented a defend- 
ant before him in a criminal case 
where there was a total lack of 
concrete evidence. At the close of 
the testimony, I moved that the 
complaint be dismissed and the 
defendant discharged. I stressed 
the fact that here in this court 
was a man who had been arrested 
and his name and character great- 
ly damaged, and that the case 
should be dismissed. I saw that 
John was eager to have something 
to say, so I stopped my argument 
for a minute. John immediately 
spoke and said,“Burdick, you are 
right, I dismiss that damn case 
right now.” The other lawyer had 
not as yet addressed the court and, 
to straighten things out, I said, 
“Judge, don’t you want to hear the 
other side?” “Other side,’ said 
John, “by kot there is no other 
side.” That ended the matter right 
there. 

“Red” Burns was a general all- 
around outlaw in Cavalier county, 
and was sent to the penitentiary 
for stealing horses. By the time 
he had served his sentence, I had 
moved to Williston and one day 
who should move into the neigh- 
borhood but “Red” Burns. I kept 
my eye on him the best I could. 
He moved across the river in Me- 
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Kenzie County. A  homesteader 
near him came up missing, and 
I at once suspicioned Burns. The 
pawn shops in Williston disclosed 
that Burns had pawned the mis- 
sing man’s watch and from this 
we traced the facts down, arrest- 
ed and convicted Burns of murder 
in the first degree. Charles Conver- 
se was states attorney in McKen- 
zie County and I was states at- 
torney of Williams County and 
gave Converse what assistance I 
could in the prosecution. Burns 
died in the penitentiary not so 
many years ago. 

I used to see Burns at Munich 
frequently in the early days, and 
the town was a rough town, but 
there was something about him 
that gave him the appearance of 
a desperate character and his 
subsequent action proved his looks. 


Business Places 


The town of Munich lies south 
of the Great Northern depot, with 
the main street running north and 
south. On arriving at Munich, the 
first person a stranger would meet 
would: be:"A. Us) 4 Branteass t-a- 
tion agent. Brant was an all- 
around good fellow. He married 
Marie Antony and later moved to 
Werner, North Dakota, where he 
engaged in the banking business 
and died there. 

The next place was a hotel own- 
ed and operated by John Coffey, 
who came from Emerado in Grand 
Forks County. Munich was a rough 
town, but not too rough for John. 

Continuing south, the next place 
was a barber shop owned and 
operated by C. A. Klingenberg. He 
was a very skillful barber and a 
very fine, law-abiding citizen. 

Immediately south of his bar- 
ber shop was a hardware store 
operated by Farup and Wagner. 
Mr. Farup was related to the Park 
River Farups in some way. 

The next place was a restaur- 
ant operated by a Mr. Foley. His 
first name now escapes my mem- 
ory. I do know he was Irish and, 
if anyone desired to learn who was 
the owner, all one had to do was 
to start something. 

Continuing south, the next place 
was a pool room and bowling alley 
operated by “Big” Carson, who 
came up from Hampden. 


ted a pool room at the next place. 

The meat market was located 
next, owned and operated by Frank 
Henning, who came from Lakota. 
After operating the business until 
the railroad moved on, he sold out 
to A. L. Burdick, brother of Usher 
L. Burdick. | 

August Borgeson operated a gen- 
eral store at the next place. Bor- 
geson was a good merchant and 
carried a big stock of goods and 
did a fine business. He later sold 
out to Abe Loewen and moved to 
Minneapolis, where he engaged in 
the real estate business. 

The corner building was the 
First National Bank. Usher L. Bur- 
dick was the credit manager of 
the bank and A. U. Peterson of 
Cokato, Minnesota, cashier. David 
H. Beecher of Grand Forks was 
president and George E. Towle of 
Park River, vice-president. 


Burdick Faints 


On the next corner south, “‘Fat’’ 
Carson operated a drug store and 
Dr. Young held fort there. Dr. 
Young was a graduate of Toronto 
Medicat School and was a skillful 
operator. Hubert Helton, while 
running a threshing machine fed 
by hand, got his arm caught in 
the cylinder of the separator and 


‘it was chewed to a pulp. He was 


brought to Dr. Young for medical 
attention. Dr. Young made the 
only decision that could have been 
made, and that was to amputate 
the arm close to the _ shoulder. 
There was no one to assist in the 
operation and Dr. Young called 
me in and said, “You are a tough 
football player and I want you 
to give the ether to this patient. 
as I intend to amputate his arm.” 
I had never seen an amputation 
but, on hearing Young say I was 
tough, I consented. I administered 
the ether until Doc said O. K. 
and he went to work. He first cut 
the flesh and then shoved that 
back and started to saw off the 
bone farther up so that the flesh 
would cover the protruding bone. 
Everything went all right until 
he had sawed about half way 
through the bone, when Helton 
rose up on the table and let 
out a_ terrific war whoop. I 
thought he had come to and the 
sight of the saw, blood and the 
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and over I went in a faint. Doc 
paid no attention to me, but shov- 
ed Helton down on the table and 
continued sawing. When I came to 
my senses, the job was finished 
and as it proved it was a good 
job. That was my first and last 
volunteer service in the medical 
profession. 

Jacob Enns operated the next 
place, having a confectionary store 
and post office. He later moved 
with his family to California where 
he died a few years later. He had 
two very fine daughters, Kate and 
Greta. Kate married Grover Fields 
and moved to Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota. 

The Citizens State Bank was the 
next place, operated by Ray Bice 
of Devils Lake. Later he sold out 
the bank and moved back to Dev- 
ils Lake where he was a county 
official for several years. 

Dawson and Byfield of Dresden, 
Cavalier County, operated a hard- 
ware store at the next place with 
Adolph Ewey as manager. Isa- 
dore Dawson never resided at 
Munich, but would come over from 
Dresden occasionally and look af- 
ter the business. J. H. Byfield 
never lived at Munich either. Later 
this store was sold to George 
McCorquodale, who operated the 
business with great success until 
the epidemic of bank failures in 
1921 and 1922. 


Whiskey For The Sick 


Jim Tyrrell operated a drug 
store at the next place south, later 
selling out and moving back to 
St. Paul: Those were the days 
when whiskey could be sold on a 
druggist’s prescription in. case 
anyone was sick, and about every- 
one who came into one of these 
permit drug stores in those days 
was sick — real sick. The cause 
of the trouble would be inserted 
in the application, and the custo- 
mer would sign up. The troubles 
ranged all the way from an in- 
grown toenail to a case of the last 
stages of tuberculosis. One day a 
transient (who was sick) came in 
got a bottle of whiskey, and threw 
down fifty cents. Jim said, ‘Hold 
on there, the price is $1.” The 
fellow never stopped, but walked 
out. Tyrrell was pretty well crip- 
pled with arthritis and mumbled 
at the disappearing man, “Well, 


go to . I made twenty-seven 
cents on you anyway.” 

Next south Wes. Mahon opera- 
ted a farm machine business and, 
with his large acquaintance in 
Cavalier County, did a large busi- 
ness. He was a political lieutenant 
of Uncle Dan McMillan of Lang- 
don, who in turn was the Alex- 
ander McKenzie agent of that 
county. Being in the same town 
with Wes and being against the 
McKenzie machine, I never quite 
had Wes’ approval politically and 
he used to fight me bitterly. Per- 
sonally, however, I liked Wes and 
he had a fine family. 

The Elenbaum brothers, Bill 
and Jack, operated a general store 
at the next place. They were from 
Cavalier in Pembina County, and 
were great conservatives in every 
way. Their business was successful. 
Before Munich started, they opera- 
ted a. store out in the country 
about six miles from Munich, Jack 
married Evaline Robertson, a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Usher L. Burdick, and 
operated a hardware store at Lang- 
don, where he died. His son, Loren, 
still operates the store and has 
made a great success of it. 

Lou Barnes, formerly of Hamp- 
den, operated a hotel at the next 
place. Mrs. Barnes was an excel- 
lent hotel woman. Lou was quite 
sickly and died a few years later 
while living at Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 

In Machinery Business 


The last place on the corner 
south of the hotel was a farm 
machine business operated by Ush- 
er L. Burdick. It was here the 
author found out what big busi- 
ness was. I had the contract to 
sell John Deere machinery and, 
when some of the customers want- 
ed machinery of a different make, 
I put in that line, thinking that 
free enterprise meant that I was 
free to operate my own business. 
I soon found out my mistake. The 
John Deere agent, Cinch McCrea, 
came along one day and saw an 
Oliver plow on the floor and 
promptly ordered me to cut out 
that line if I wanted to handle 
John Deere machinery. I was in- 
debted to the John Deere people as 
it was usual to carry dealers un- 
til fall. When I would not con- 
sent to quit the Oliver people, 
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Cinch then demanded what money 
I owed the company. I stalled him 
for a few hours until I heard from 


David H. Beecher and arranged | 
}shop at the next place. In those 


to pay him up in full. Cinch got 
his money, but the John Deere 
machinery played second fiddle at 
Munich after that. 

Across the street to the south 
was the Red Lake Lumber Com- 
pany wih Corey as manager. 

Crossing now to the east side of 
Main Street opposite the Burdick 
Machine House was a sales stable 
onerated by Harry McCorkle and 
Usher L. Burdick. The next place 
north was a dray line operated by 


Henry Sparling ran a photograph 
gallery at the next place, and took 


‘many of the old-time photographs. 


Martin Mattson. had a harness 


early days when horses provided 
the only farm power, he did a 
very large business. He was a 
good harness maker and, now af- 
ter 44 years, I still have one of 
his hand-made farm harnesses. 
Nels W. Hawkinson had a hard- 
ware store and lumber yard at 
the next place. He later sold out 
and moved to Rock Lake in Town- 
er County, where he operated with 
considerable success until about 


John Grovum, who came from 
Park River. He later moved to 
Hettinger in Adams County, and 
made quite a success of his busi- 
ness there. 

Grinds Flour 


Continuing on north, John 
Peters ran a feed mill where farm- 
ers gathered to have their feed 
ground. John was able to grind 
some rough flour which was very 
palatable and excellent food. I 
presume it was about the start of 
whole-wheat flour that is in such 
demand today. 

Al Travenick operated a black- 
smith shop at the next place. He 
moved to Hawley, Minnesota, 
where he died several years later. 


two years ago when he died. He 


went through the entire depres-- 


sion, losing thousands of dollars 


‘in bad accounts, and still survived 


the ordeal. 


V. S. Waldo of Bowesmont, Nor- 
th Dakota, operated a_ general 
store on the corner north of 
Hawkinson’s. He and Mrs. Waldo 
were great temperance advocates, 
and did not approve of the rough 
life in Munich with thirteen “blind 
pigs.”” He was a power of strength 
in cleaning up the town. 


Across the street on the next 
corner was the Farmers State 
Bank, with P. J. Antony as cashier 
and manager. Adam Hannah of 
Minneapolis was president. Han- 
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nah had strong Scotch financial 
backing and did well with his line 
of banks until the 1920 depression 
hit. Having so many banks, his 
banking empire cracked and most 
of his banks closed including the 
bank at Munich. P. J. Antony mar- 
ried Grace McKay, one of the very 
fine girls at Munich. Later the 
family moved to Langdon where 
Antony was and still is, I think, 
engaged in financial business. Mrs. 
Antony died young, but left a fine 
family of girls. 
Scott Starts Herald 


Next, north of the Farmers 
Bank, was the Munich Herald, a 
newspaper operated by a Mr. Scott. 
His first name has escaped me. 
He later sold his paper to Norris 
Nelson, a young lawyer from Steele 
County. G. Grimson, a young law- 
yer from the University of North 
Dakota, operated this paper for a 
time and had his law office there. 
He later was elected states attor- 
ney of Cavalier County and re- 
moved to Langdon. Grimson kept 
right on climbing in his profession 
and was judge of the second judi- 
cial district several years, with 
chambers located at Rugby, North 
Dakota, and now associate judge 
of the Supreme Court. Grimson 
became generally known for his 
work in the prosecution of the 
floggers down in Florida who beat 
one of the Tabert boys to death in 
a logging camp. The Taberts lived 
just a few miles northeast of Mun- 
ich. Young Tabert was beating his 
way on a train in Florida and was 
arrested. He was charged with 
violating the Florida law, convict- 
ed, and sentenced to hard labor in 
a lumber camp. 

All prisoners were driven as 
slaves and lashed on the _ least 
occasion. These constant lashings 
weakened young Tabert, but he 
was compelled to work. His phy- 
sical condition could not stand the 
abuse, and he died. Judge Grim- 
son secured a conviction, but the 
case was appealed and, as far as 
I remember, Higginbottom, the 
lumber company’s whipping boss, 
did not receive any punishment. 

The next building was the Stolt- 
ze Lumber Company, of which a 
Mr. Bitterling was manager. 


To the east of the Farmers State ; ship, 


and operated by Henry Miller, lat- 
er by George Barnes. 

To the west of the First Nation- 
al Bank was a livery stable owned 
and operated by Berg and Peter- 
son. Peterson later moved _ to 
Loma, and was engaged in busi- 
ness there several years. 


Across from the livery stable and 
immediately south, was the Ro- 
bertson Lumber Company man- 
aged by Cliff Barrett, one of our 
best baseball players. Cliff moved 
to the West Coast for his health, 
but died there comparatively a 
young man. 


Jake H. Koehn had his mail and 
livery stable in the northwest cor- 
ner of Munich when he first open- 
ed for business. He later bought 
the Burdick and McCorkle sale 
barn on Main Street and opera- 
ted a mail line for years, making 
the 28 mile trip to Langdon rain 
or shine, summer or winter. He 
was a great horseman and knew 
much more about them than most 
men. On one trip coming back on 
the 28 mile trip from Langdon in 
the winter time, he had driven a 
young horse which played out 
about 12 miles from Munich. He 
could go no farther. Jake got out 
of his sled, took the bridle off the 
colt and turned his head loose. 
That revived the horse, and he 
came on in the last 10 miles with- 
out difficulty. 

Along the Great Northern Track 
were three line elevators. One was 
operated by Sam Burnett, one by 
a Mr. Arthur and one by John 
Burt. About the second year at 
Munich, a co-operative creamery 
was built. However, the farmers 
had to sell their cows to pay for 
the creamery and, and hence, there 
was no cream. It never operated 
to any extent and was finally 
sold for building purposes. 

The Munich school was built 
west of the south end of Main 
Street, and the part then first 
built remains as part of a larger 
building. 

The first church built was a 
Mennonite Church, and later a 
very fine Catholic Church was er- 
ected in the south part of the 
town. There was quite a settlement 
of Catholic Germans in Trier town- 
while the Germans to the 


Bank was a livery stable owned|east were Lutherans. 
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In the campaign of 1906 John 
Burke, Democratic candidate for 
North Dakota governor, came 
to Munich and held a_ polit- 
ical meeting in the Barnes Hotel 
building. There was an immense 
erowd. I remember vividly Burke’s 
entrance into the hall. The day 
was. a cold day along the first 
part of November, and John wore 
an old sheepskin coat. He was 
very tall and slim, and had a 
sort of Abraham Lincoln look that 
captivated the people before he 
said a word. I had the honor of 
introducing him, and his speech 
that followed was a _ vote-getting 
speech. John was one of the best 
political speakers North Dakota 
ever knew. He carried conviction 
in every sentence. A day or two 
later the people voted, and Munich 
went for Burke, 154 to 12. 

Burke was elected, and I went 
to the Legislature that same year. 
I heard E. Y. Sarles give his out- 
going governor’s message and John 
Burke’s inaugural address. 

After Burke was treasurer of 
the United States for eight years, 
he came back to North Dakota 
and entered the law business with 
me at Fargo, where we practiced 
together until Burke was elected 
to the Supreme court. North Da- 
kota can boast of some great law- 
yers but none greater than 
John Burke. North Dakota can 
boast of some great, good men— 
but none greater than Burke. He 
was one of the finest men I ever 
met in North Dakota or elsewhere. 
I remember him best, however, 
for the first speech I ever heard 
him make at Munich in 1906. 


Sued For Damages 


The only time I was ever sued 
for damages was at Munich. A 
transient came into V. S. Waldo’s 
store, and bought a suit of clothes. 
He represented that he was work- 
ing for Frank Luger and had the 
money coming with which to pay 
the debt. When a reasonable time 
bad elapsed and the man had not 
returned, Waldo asked me as a 
lawyer what to do. I learned that 
the man had never worked for 
Luger and, of course, had no mon- 
ey coming. He had falsely repre- 
sented the situation in order to 
obtain credit. I advised Waldo to 


ing property under false preten- 
ses. He was arrested and jailed for 
30 days. 

About the time his sentence was 
up, I was sued for damages along 
with Waldo for false arrest and 
false imprisonment. Bangs, Cooley 
and Bangs of Grand Forks and 
L. J. Wehe of Edmore were the 
attorneys for the plaintiff. They 
asked $10,000 damages. I obtained 
E. R. Sinkler of Grafton as my 
attorney, and I represented Waldo. 
The case was tried at Langdon 
before Judge W. J. Kneeshaw. 
Cooley represented the firm of 
Bangs, Cooley and Hamilton. 

I took the stand and testified 
that Mr. Waldo had disclosed all 
the facts to me and, on that dis- 
closure, I advised Waldo to have 
the man arrested. That cleared 
Waldo under our law. I was the 
remaining defendant. E. R. Sink- 
ler was a rising young lawyer in 
those days, and gave promise then 
of being what he afterwards be- 
came—one of the great jury law- 
yers of the state. Sinkler won 
that case in short order. After- 
wards, he moved to Minot where 
he remained until his death. It 
was at Minot that he gained the 
reputation of being classed with 
such lawyers as John Burke, Tracy 
Bangs, John M. Cochrane, and 
many other contemporary lawyers 
who could be named. 


Some Incidents At Munich 


On July 4, 1909, there was a 
celebration at Fairdale and one 
at Hampden. I had accepted an 
invitation to speak at both places. 
I made the Fairdale date in time 
but, on going on west to Hamp- 
den, we ran into a very high grade 
that had a portion of it washed 
out due to heavy rains. The cut 
was about four feet wide and ex- 
tended down to the bottom of the 
grade, making the ditch approxi- 
mately eight feet deep. Mrs. Bur- 
dick was along with Quentin then 
about a year old. I got them over 
by going down to the bottom of 
the grade where the water had 
receded, and then had to go on 
down the grade for a good dis- 
tance. I was determined to cross 
this cut, because going around 
would have _necessitated a detour 
of 25 miles. 


have the man arrested for obtain- ‘I piled up a bank of dirt about 
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a foot high on the approach side, 
figuring that when the car came 
in contact with this bank the car 
‘would jump up and, with proper 
speed, I could land on the other 
side. Having all in readiness, I 
‘backed my Buick up about three 
hundred yards and came full speed 
for the ditch. Striking the dirt em- 
bankment, the car jumped up and, 
‘with the speed I had, I was across 
the ditch when it landed. The car, 
for some reason, landed on the 
side of the ditch but, by putting 
full power on the steering wheel, 
the car righted itself and came 
back on the grade in perfect or- 
der. When I hit the side of the 
grade, the axle was _§ slightly 
sprung but not enough to pre- 
vent going on. We arrived at 
Hampden in due time. 


There was an auto race there 
that afternoon and I entered my 
little white Buick. The track was 
a circular half-mile track and, 
the axle being sprung, the car 
had a tendency to veer to the left 
and this aided in staying on the 
track. I won the race and at no 
time did the speed _ indicator 
show more than 40 miles per hour. 
After the race, those who saw it 
remarked that I would surely 
break my neck some time in going 
at that terrific speed. Times have 
changed in forty years. Now, if 
the highway is good, a car is in 
danger of being run into from 
behind unless your speed exceeds 
40 miles per hour. 


Bill Gorman from Cando was 
a collector for the International 
Harvester Company, and a great 
kidder. One day he came to the 
bank when he knew I was not 
there, and inquired of Peterson 
where “that Burdick was” and 
that he had some important busi- 
ness to do with him. Peterson 
looked the big gruff-looking 
Gorman over, and asked him what 
business he wanted to transact 
with Burdick. Gorman replied, “I 
came over here today to lick that 
fellow. He has had International 
Harvester notes in this bank for 
two years and has not collected 
a cent. Besides, he thinks he is a 
fighting man. Why, man. I can 
lick that guy if I had one broken 
arm. Where is he?” 

Peterson had the teller attend 


to the bank, and he came directly 
up to the justice court where I 
was and called me out. Peterson 
looked scared and said, ‘Burdick, 
there is a great big red-headed 
Irishman down there in the bank 
who came over here from Cando 
and wants to give you the damn- 
dest licking a man ever got. I 
hope you can get going quick when 
you meet, for he looks like a bad 
man.” 

I could not let Peterson down 
right on the spot, so I accompanied 
him back to the bank with the 
intention of having to have a real 
fight. As I stepped in the bank, I 
recognized that the bad man was 
Bill Gorman, who I knew well and 
who was then and afterwards my 
loyal friend. Peterson admitted he 
had been taken in. 

In 1911, after I had moved to 
Williston, Ralph Ward of Garri- 
son wanted to sell two carloads 
of wild horses. Lem Burns of Alex- 
ander, who ran the O. H. Ranch, 
volunteered to go into the deal 
with Ward and myself, so we 
shipped these horses to Munich. I 
had a 320 acre farm, a mile east 
of Munich, which I did not sell 
at the time I moved to Williston. 
I had a good pasture and plenty 
of corrals. 


Breaking Wild Horses 


Ward was a good horseman, but 
he was not tough enough to be 
of too great assistance to Burns 
and myself. Burns was one of the 
real horsemen in the _ western 
country. We decided to do the 
rough work, and we divided the 
work. I was a fair “fore-footer” 
—that is catching a horse around 
the front legs while running past 
the roper. As soon as I got my 
rope on the horse, Burns was right 
there to help me dump him, that 
is bring him down flat on the 
ground. I would then take a posi- 
tion at right angles with the horse, 
as the horse attempted to regain 
his feet, I would pull his front 
feet from under him. A horse can- 
not rise unless he can use his 
front legs. When I would flop this 
horse back in a horizontal posi- 
tion, Burns would put a head lock 
on him and hold him until I hal- 
tered him. We would bridle him 
right there and put the collar on. 
We would then let the horse rise, 
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and pet him a little so he would 
not feel he was going to be hurt. 
The next move was to put the 
harness on, which can easily be 
done when the horse is bridled. 
Having him harnessed, we snubbec 
him to a good gentle horse, ran 
the wagon pole between them, 
hooked them up and then turned 
loose. It we desired to keep the 
horse from running too much, we 
set the brakes on the wagon and 
gradually eased it away as the 
horse made no attempt to escape. 
In one forenoon, we caught, 
hitched up and drove 14 horses: 
After a few wild rides around the 
pasture, we turned the lines over 
to the new owner and away he 
went for home. We had no ac- 
cidents, and the horses were about 
gentle by the time the farmer 
got home. These were big Per- 
cheron colts about three or four 
years old, and they soon took a 
liking to civilization. Besides know- 
ing the ranch business in all its 
various details, Burns was one of 
the finest men I ever met. From 
that bronco busting expedition 
over at Munich, we cultivated a 
mutual liking which has remained 
through all these years. Burns is 
now a retired ranchman. He lives 
at Sidney, Montana, and one of 
his sons handles the ranch. 
While I am not now actually 
engaged in roping and hog-tieing 
wild horses, that profession helps 
a lot here in Congress where there 
are so many wild ones who are 
willing to turn this great Republic 
over to a super-government and 
leave the United States a helpless 
member of a world organization. 


Buggy Deal 


There was very much hustle 
and bustle around this new town, 
and it was the easiest thing in 
the world to do business. Hampden 
was 12 miles southeast of Munich, 
and one day I had occasion to 
take the train from Munich to 
Hampden. I intended to go back 
that evening by the same train on 
its return to Munich. I got my 
business attended to long before 
noon, and it was rather a long 
wait until evening. I went to a 
sales barn, bought a fine driving 
horse, made the rounds and pur- 
chased a new buggy and harness, 
and drove back to Munich with 


my new outfit. Within two or 
three days I sold the outfit, made 
a little on it, and did the customer 
a good turn. ‘ 

I used to sell horses to the Ger- 
man farmers by lantern light. 
They would ask me if the horse 
was all right and if I would guar- 
antee that it would be a service- 
able horse. I usually said, “Jake, 
I do not know a thing about that 
horse. He might be O.K. and he 
might not. Take him home and see 
what happens.” Out the _ horse 
would go without further talk, and 
it was a rare occasion when any- 
one of them ever came back. 
When this happened, I delivered a 
horse that would suit. In all this 
promiscuous night selling of hor- 
ses, where the purchaser settled 
after he was satisfied, not a single 
man owed for a horse when I left 
Munich. 

Gus Holmes used to run the 
the machine house. He was an 
old lumberjack and could not keep 
books. I checked up the sales of 
Deering mowers one time, and 
found that one could not be ac- 
counted for. I asked Holmes who 
it was that had not settled for a 
mower. He did not know. I did 
not know myself how we would 
ever find out, but Holmes solved 
the mystery. He charged a mower 
to everyone who dealt with us. 
When fall came and payments 
were being made, a customer 
would say, “Holmes, you are mis- 
taken. I never bought a mower 
from you.” Gus would scratch that 
item off and probably apologize 
for his error; but, he kept right 
on with the practice, and finally 


found a customer who did not. 


kick on paying for a mower. The 
plan Holmes adopted worked, but 
I think it was unnecessary for 
those people were honest and the 
purchaser of a mower would have 
brought the matter up himself. 
Money Panic in ‘08 

We had a hand-made money 
panic in 1907 or 1908. While in 
Minneapolis on business, I found 
out that the big-monied interests 
had decided to adopt a pay-up 
policy and restrict credits. That 
meant, if the bank at Munich owed 
money to its correspondent banks 
that, in all probability, the bank 
would have to pay up. It was along 
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in June that I received this hint. 
While I did not start in collecting, 
we went slow on loans and, sure 
enough, along about November 15 
the panic broke. We had credit 
at Minneapolis, but we could not 
draw cash out of our own account. 
Through these months’ during 
which I had been advised of the 
coming panic, we did not remit 
our cash, but kept it in the vault. 


I remember Lou Barnes, who 
always had a bank roll in his 
pocket and who liked to display 
it in bets and poker, came in and 
demanded his deposit of $3,000. 
He seemed nervous. Peterson, at 
the window, did not say anything 
but counted out the currency and 
pushed it through the window to 
Barnes. A good feel of this actual 
cash straightened Barnes out. He 
crowded this money (paid in the 
smallest available bills) into his 
pocket and walked out. I did not 
know exactly how we could keep 
this up but I was sure we could 
pay any check drawn on the bank, 
unless there should be a regular 
run on it that amounted to frenzy. 
Well, Barnes carried the money 
around in his pocket until he show- 
ed the whole town and all the 
visitors that he got his money, 
and finally came sheepishly back 
to the bank and re-deposited it. 
His unsolicited advertising of the 
bank’s strong position settled the 
whole fury, and we had no trouble 
in getting through the “panic.” 


I served in the Legislature of 
1907 with John M. Anderson, a 
young member of the Legislature 
from Grand Forks County. He was 
a college graduate, and an expert 
steam engine operator. He was 
well posted on farm problems and 
was thinking of organizing for 
the Equity Cooperative Society 
after the Legislature adjourned. I 
promised to give him all the help 
I could in Cavalier County as, 
at that time, the farmers had no 
chance to sell their grain except 
to an old line elevator. The rail- 
roads owned the right of way and 
were directly interested in these old 
line elevators; hence, it was im- 
possible to get a site for an in- 
dependent elevator. The Equity 
Society promised to change this 
situation and permit independent 
elevators to operate. I did much 


'They bluntly — said, 


work for the Equity that summer 
and fall, and did some speaking 
in Ward County where Anthony 
Walton was the leading spirit in 
the new organization. 

The law was changed permit- 
ting independent elevators to ob- 
tain railroad sites, but not until 
after a hard fight in the Legisla- 
ture. 

J. M. Anderson later became 
president of the Equity Coopera- 
tive Exchange, and was one of the 
leading spirits in the. Northwest 
in the fight of the farmers against 
the “grain combine.” 


Passes On Loans 


I got entirely cured of the bank- 
ing business while at Munich. My 
only job in the bank was to pass 
upon the loans. In years when 
crops were good and our reserves 
piled up, the directors harassed 
me almost daily to get the money 
out in loans. I never solicited loans 
and passed upon what came to 
the bank in the regular course 
of business. That did not suit the 
directors. They thought I should 
push the loaning business. 

When crops were poor, the re- 
verse policy was recommended by 
the directors. They said, “Get your 
money in—collect it.” I argued 
that the customers of the bank 
needed help in carrying on their 
business until crops and _ prices 
turned better, but that made no 
impression on these bankers at all. 
“Collect the 
money due the bank no matter 
who it hurts.” I refused to do it 
and worrted along until times got 
better, when I sold out and let 
them have their own way. I learn- 
ed that the banking business in 
those days in North Dakota was 
not organized to be a help to the 
community, but to make profits at 
any cost. I never had anything to 
do with banking business after 
selling out at Munich. It probably 
was a good thing I learned this 
lesson early because, when the 
state saw an epidemic of bank 
failures, I was not in the business. 


The people in and around Mun- 
ich were always very nice to me. 
They paid their bills, voted for 
me at every opportunity and in 
a hundred ways endeared them- 
selves to me. Had it not been that 
I wanted to practice law in a big 
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way, I no doubt would still be at| energy. Now at a distance of 48 
Munich. While the days were] years, 
rough, I was young and full of| there as the happiest of my life. 


In this short history all the names of those who first inhabited 
Munich and the surrounding area cannot be given, but an alphabetical 


I look back to my days 


list of names will suggest the nationality of the residents . 


Adrean 
Albrecht 
Ames 
Anderson 
Antony 
Arens 
Arthur 


Baker 
Bannach 
Bargen 
Barnes 
Barrett 
Bartel 
Berg 
Berge 
Bergeson 
Betram 
Beuke 
Bice 
Bitterling 
Bittner 
Blegeberg 
Block 
Bogstie 
Boldt 
Bolivig 
Bolyer 
Brant 
Braus 
Brazel 
Brehmer 
Brooks 
Brotherston 
Brown 
Buhler 
Buller 
Burdick 
Burnett 
Burns 
Burt 


Cargel 
Carlson 
Carpenter 
Cheatley 
Clingenberg 
Coder 
Coffey 
Conroy 
Corey 
Craddock 
Crough 


Dale 


Dalke 
Deitschman 
Deitz 
Derksen 

De Vries 
Dick 
Dickman 
Disher 
Dunnigan 
Durbin 


Eitzen 
Ekland 
Elenbaum 
Enns 
Erickson 
Ewert 
Ewey 


Fainter 
Farup 
Fast 
Feeley 
Fehr 
Fields 
Finder 
Fink 
Fitzgerald 
Foley 
Ford 
Fosness 
Frese 
Friesen 
Fritag 


* Funk 


Galloway 
Gau 
Gilchrist 
Goertz 
Goertzen 
Goeser 
Graber 
Gravelle 
Grimson 
Grovum 
Gruning 
Guenther 


Hall 
Hamann 
Harrington 
Havelle 
Hawell 
Hawkinson 


Heapy 
Heimbecker 
Helten 
Henning 
Herbert 
Hettwer 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Howes 
Hunter. 
Hurley 
Huss 


Isaacs 
Iverson 


Janowski 
Janzen 
Jerdine 
Johnson 


Kargel 
Kjos 
Klein 
Kleinschmidt 
Kliewer 
Koehn 
Konrad 
Korb 
Kraft 
Krohn 
Kunkle 


Laird 
Laven 
Lettkeman 
Lewen 
Lindseth 
Loewen 
Luger 


McArthur 
McCarthy 
McCorkle 
McCorquodale 
McKay 
Mahon 
Matson 
Middleholtz 
Miller 
Moore 
Morrill 


Napp 
Nelson 
Neufeldt 
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Neussendorfer 
Nudler 


Odermann 


Padden 
Patterson 
Penner 
Peters 
Peterson 
Porter 


Ratzlaff 
Redman 
Reimer 
Rekan 
Remple 
Render 
Riley 
Ritter 
Rohn 
Rupp 
Ruppel 
Russell 


Sandison 
Sawatzke 
Schantz 


Schmiddlekofer 


Schmiess 
Schommer 
Schodler 
Schrag 
Schuler 
Scott 
Shields 
Sillers 
Skjervheim 
Slettland 
Smythe 
Solberg 
Spenst 
Sperling 
Spielman 
Stapleton 
Stein 
Steinby 
Stewart 
Stinkeoway 
Strand 
Sukau 
Swank 


Tabert 
Tarrah 
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Thorfinnson Unger Wilson Wienecke 
Toews asap Wall Worlick 
Traveneck aaa A Ned Wulke 
Twert Wagner Westphal Young 
Trebes Waldner Wicorek 

Tyrrell Waldo Wiems Zimmer 


This story reprinted in book form from the columns of the Cava- 
lier County Republican, issues January 22 and 29, February 5 and 12, 
1953. 
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